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ABSTRACT 

An experimental screening device designed to predict 
future academic failure in kindergarten children was administered to 
a group of kindergarten children in April, The prediction of success 
or failure made on the basis of the screening was correlated with the 
results of standardized reading readiness tests ^ as well as 
standardized achievement tests in first and third grades ^ and with 
chronological age. The point biserial correlations between predicted 
success-failure and actual achievement in reading and arithmetic were 
significant at the .01 level. Correlations between age and 
achievement were not significant. The efficiency was 100% and the 
effectiveness was 82Jt. (Author) 
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Ijj Much attention has beon paid in the literature to the 

importance of orcdiccin- roaainoss for reading (Stauffer, I969, 
de Hirsch, I966). Parents and educators aliko have felt that 

children could be given remedial instruction at an early #©41111 

age, they might avoid some of the emotional problems common- ifsspll^ii 
ly seen to accompany learning disabilities in children in P^sfliilf 
O the grades (de Hirsch, 1969), and that if the children are not ^^^^sSS 

properly identified at an early age, they may be too old to 
^ be remediated when they are finally diagnosed. (Buktenica, 1971 

Q Benton, 1962). It is for this reason that several studies have 

been undertaken to devise testing procedures to locate poten- 
^ tially learning disabled children at the kindergarten level, 

Eh when they are first available to the public schools for testing 

(do Hirsch, 1966, Medvedeff, I969, Landsman and Dillard, 196?). 
Most of the tests which have been devised involve either a 
school psychologist as the administrator, or trained teachers, 
and require a long enough period of time to administer that 
they are not practical for administration as a screening 
procedure in most public schools. 
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The Checklist of Kindergarten Behaviors was devised as a 
quick screening device which can be used by a teacher with 
no previous training in either techniques of testing or in 
diagnosis of learning disabilities. It is to be used as 
a screening device to locate children who shovi" behaviors 
which may indicate they are potentially academically disabled 
and Should be referred to the psychologist for further testing. 

No attempt is made to determine the cause orluture-eTTKe 

potential disability. In the group of children in this study, 
all of the children who failed to achieve at grade level \yy 
the end of first grade in one or more areas were in fact 
located by use of the Checklist, 
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Tho wont (r/Xonzivti stu;.'j jnto tho er.r3y idontif ncr.tlon of 
loarninr; disabilities v:as that dono by do Hir.«3ch^ot al (1966), 
Vhcy s't\id3.cd 53 ohilch-on in four vi.sits over a period of thvoa 
years, Si'.irtlnj; when they Xiero in kfindorg/irlon. Each child 
was given 37 to;rLs..jLrj kir.dor{;arton and a profile was drawn 
indicating; hjs strcncths and' wcakncjjjses in the areas of 
behavior pattoming, motility patterning, gross motor patterning, 
fine motor patterning, laterality, body imarb, auditory 
perceptual patterning, receptive language, expressive language, 
suntonoo dovcloi>ni3nt, reading readiness tests, and style. 
At the end of fir6t and second grades, the children were re- 
tested for achieveiuont, and some of tho original tests wore 
re-adminifitorod so developmental patterns would be noticed. 
Several patterns wore noted in tho children who later failed 
in reading, and among the recorrmendations made is one for a 
transitional class between kindergarten and first grade. 

The results of de Hirsch's study showed that IC and family 
background factors did not predict success at the end of 
second g;*ade. Most predictive of later behavior were tests ox* 
bypordistractibility,disinhibition, and hyperactivity, tho test 
pr Pegbeard Speed, and human-figure drawings • Also included 
were the Bender Visuo-Motor Gostalt Test and oral 3.anguago 
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tnsU. The br;st predictor ar.cn; tho expresr-ive-lannuAKr, iects 
was tho Kiu.-.b.r of V/<.rc?s Used i.n a Story. Sov^.ral tests of road- 
in<r roadincji; voro also prt-iictivc, as vac tl.e ability to nar.e 
letters of tho alihabot. K-o strensth and vork attitude voro cor- 
rclatod w:ith ijchinvcnonb toots. 

The ^z^^22Unl mSlt\Sj:Sl^lior}, ^Oo (Lrxudsnan and Dillard, 

196?) ^is an atloni..t to dovire a far-tor, more general screening 
test to kinOorfiarten children. The tost is based on the 
£^v.w-A-Porson Test (Goodenough, I963). It uses a noro general 
scorinc system, piving points for parts which are omitted. 
Childron are then ansignod to groups on the basis of scores 
thoy attain. Thoy are eonr^ideiod to bo of high-risk, middle-risk 
bud lux.-iibk on iliis basi.',. In this study, 73 percent wore 
correctDy referred, and 97.5 porcent wore correctly predicted to 
pass. Tho children who fell in the niddlo range wore the ones 
who could not be predicted to fail or succeed on the basis of 
thrls test. 

Medvedcff and Dearth (I969) used a questionnaire to 
screen children for motor, perceptual, psychological and physical 
developnent. Tho also provided some tasks for the child to 
porfom, calling for observations from tho toachor on the method 
of povformance. Thoy found significant differences between tho 
porformance of achievers and non-achievers, ' 



In .".notir^r utitdy, l-'crhKlcn ruid Jaco]yjon{¥j-/Ci) found th^t the 

:?5:iJ.2 ^■^•■^ K'"'3t rolj.ib'Jc scrooi^ing tools for prrciiotin?: 
vlvich klrdorcarton childven would fail in first grade r.nd 
suf..:octcd that kindcrparton toachors be taught to adjuinistcr 

both tost.";. Louoll (1971) found tJiat »nogt_of tho factor^ 

cor.nor.ly usod in roadinn r«adin&ss tcstw ^.'cre not actually 
prndifttivo of succoss in reading, and that only one factor 
ciirrontly UGsd jn readiness tests, ability to mmo tho letters, 
should actually bo includod in a test of this nature. 

All of the research that has been done in this area has 
concontratod on reading as the measure of achievement in 
first grade, and all of tho tests that havo been used have 
required training foi* the teacher to uso them, or a psych- 
ologist to give them. 
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l-hc, ioachcr-afb-jju'-aer.-d Chock]^ of Kit/ivTi^'d^ Ko- 
hmcr. vras given to the tonchor of a single kindc.r,v-a-tc. class 
an a Tridwviilc-i, pablic school in a r-iddlc-cLiSG r.uburlv.n cc::- 
nunity. No clrlld in the clacs was previously susKctcd of 
havinv ,..rry form of acadomic disabnity. Thoro wore coventncn 
childron in tl>c class. Nine cidldron vrcro boys and caght vore 
KirlG. Tho inodian ago at tho time of tho initial screening was 
72 months, and tho rango was from 66 months to 06 months. Tho in- 
itial screoninG was done in April of tho kindergarten year. Tho 
tcachru' Tus ^ivon tho screening sheets and asked to use ono 
for each child, to put the naiao, ago and sex of the child at 
tho top of tho sheet, and to check any behavior which the cliild 
exhibited in cUsj:. The teacher v;as not informed of the pur- 
pose of the test, or of the results. The school was not 
infomied of the results of .the screening, and none of the 
children involved was given a special placement, further 
testing, or any program of remediation during tho first 
grade year. All the children were mixed with children from 
other kir.dergarten classes in the same school in heterogeneous 
first grade groupings. 
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In May the teacher administered Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
Tests to all the children as part of the school's regular testing 
program, and all the scores were made available for inclusion in 
this study. 

In May of the first grade year, the same children were each 
given the Wide Range Achievement Test . At this time, the median 
age of the children was m,6 moths with a range from 78 months 
to 98 months. The results wore analyxed to see whether the children 
who had received checks on the Checklist at the end of kin- 
dergarten had in fact failed to achieve at or above grade level 
\sy the end of first grade, and also to see whether any of the child- 
ren who were not predicted to fail in first grade had done so. 

In October of the third grade year the same children were 
given the Otis-Lennon Test of Mental Ability and the Comprehensive 
2L Basic Skills and again the results were made available for 
this study and were analyxed to see whether the children who had 
received checks on the Checklist in kindergarten had failed to 
achieve at or above grade level by third grade, and whether any 
of the children who had been predicted to pass were failing at that 
time, ^y this time two of the children who had been predicted to 
fail were in special education settings and for this reason theip 
test scores were not availablo fop inclusion in the results. 
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RESULTS 



Tablo I presents the data related to the validity of the 
screening procedures used* 

TA8LE I 



SCRREXIXG VALTnTTv 


Variable 


Statis±ixL. 




Effectiveness 






Ef f icioncy 


82^ 






.87 





The effectiveness of the procedure was perfect in this sample, 

* 

and the efficiency Was 82 percent. The phi coefficient between 
predicted success-^failure and acttuil pass-failure was •87(p.01). 

The point-biserial correlations between predicted success- 
failure and selected subtest variables, including Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness and Wide Range Achievement Test scores are 
presented in Table H, 



TABLE II 

POIXT BISEFIIAL CORRELATXOXS 8ETV/EEN rREUICTED 
SUCCESS^FMLVRE AND SELECTED SUBJECT VAHIAQLES 

I r- 



Variable 



Reading 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 
Chronolosical Age 



.6 
.29 
•59 
.0356 



8 



.01 

ns 

.01 

ns 
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All of the correlations ware significant except those between 

success-fail and chronological age, and between success-fail and 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Subtest Two. 

Tablo III gives t-test comparison of Metropolitan and Vfide 

Range Achievement Test scores for the groups predicted for success 

and failure. All of the correlations were significant except that 

for Metropolitan Reading Readiness^ Subtest Two, 

TA3LE III 

T-TEST COMPARISONS OF TK.'iTS 
SCORES FOR GROUPS PHRDICTF.D 
FOR FAILURE AND SUCCESS 



Tosls 



M«R-1 



MRR-2 



MRU- 3 



MRR-'^ 

Willi IMt<.«M^,j 

MRR-5 



Failiiro j Succcs s 



10.6 



10, k 



8.2 



2.00 

1.81 11.60 



11.2 j3.ll 

10 



I MRH-6 j 5.8 
.MRR(Total)^ 56.2 



11.70 



lit. 80 



-LI 



2.95 



1.86 1.1^ 



1.68 



1.17 



'.mr-i 

'.v'RAT-2 



\mAT-3 



19.60 



27,5 
18.83 
17.66 



2.94 11.50 
5.^9 j 83Jf0 
7.52 k?}.k^ 
8.20 [30.90 
3.66 I 23.36 



.02 

NS 



2.90 

3.27 



i • 



.O'JL 

.01 



J 



7.76 



.001 



.002 
.001 I 



2.01 

1.69 j 1^.7 
6.99 j 6.32 
IO.97I '+.Ut .002 
^•10 1 2.37 j .05 

1.62 j 2^.2^8 I .002 




All of tho Toar.sori 1 ViAiuot-Moinorit . ivwihI - m 



CORREUTIONS BST.^ CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGE AND VaOE RANGE ACHIEVQIENT TEST 
.SCORES AND PREDICTBD StIcni5S.«5-FAILURE 



■! Variable j 


1 r 


1^ 


Heading 


-.12 


NS 


Spoiling 


-.01 


NS 


Arithmetic 


-.21 


NS 


Predicted success- 


failure 


-.0356 


NS 



Table V gives the average achievement scores of the two groups at 
the time of the testing in third grade. At this time, there- was. a mean 
difference in stanines of tiuree between the two groups. 



TEST 


X STANINE PREDICTED PASS 


X STANINE PREDICTED FAIL 


Otis-Lonnon 


5.70: 


^.33 


Reading Vocab. 


5M 


2.75 


Lang. Mechanics 


5.60 


2.00 


Arith.Comp. 


5.30 


2.50 


Arith. Applic. 


5.^0 


2.75 


Refer. Material 


NG 


NG 


Reading Comp. 


5M 


2.00 


Lang. Express. 


5.60 


2.00 


Arith. Concepts 


5.30 


2.25 


Study Skills 


6,1 


2.50 


Graphic Mat'l 


5.30 


2.75 



DISCUSSIO; 

Ono cf tho oldest pi-oblcns in tho fiold of loarnin^ dicnb- 
ilit:.os has boon iMt of dstoctin- tho pi-oblo.i cr.rly enout'h 
to undertake a successful i,ror.r^u-n of rcncxbation. and hopefully 
early enough to avoid any feelii52S of fjiliiro and the suL- 
sequent dovolopinont of emotional problcj«r.. Soveral tosts have 
been developed for predicting or diagnocino loarning prob- 
lems, but all of thcM havo required either cpecaal training or 
consjdorablc lengths of tii^a for administration. Thoro has been 
no quick i^ay to get the child roforrod by tho kindergarten 

I 

toachor to the school psychologist. 

The Choclclist of Kinder,-a rton En haviors was developed to 
fill this gap. It is designed to ba administered quickly, 
by a teacher vdth no special training. There, are no complicated 
instructions and no clinical judgments to be made. The teacher 
is asked to use one list for each child in the class, and to put 
tho namo. age and sex on tho top of tho page, then to check 
any bohavior that p.^rticular child exhibits in class. The papers 
can then be collected by the office and used as referral 
lists. The principal or psychologist sorts tho papors. and 
any child who has recoivod a check mark can bo refei'red for 
furthor testing and evaluation. This eliminates the need for 
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Doricthy orl difriailt psyoholoG-ical evo.lv.-.tion:; for the entire 
cDaPS. At tho sojr.o tinja, thoro aro ssvcral Pionlhf/'j.n vhich 
to test ,ir:l craluato tho childx-on xrho hc^.vo boon " referred , so 
thc.t urjn-opv.i.cite pHnoemont and rcnedia'i prop- • . bo 
arranged. ?ho Checklist hnr. l>oon wribhon in s:u.:p.lo non-toch- 
nical D^n^uago tliat teachors can uso jt quickly and without 
difficulty. IIo attempt is p:ado to diacnose the type of problom 
or its extent or complexity. This is tho purpose of tho noro ox- 
tenr.ivo pcyohologioal tests. 

Because of the devolopmc ntal jiature of the behaviors lited, 
fJORO childro.i Kill bo referred vho do not later develop 
acadomio difficulty, but these children should be sorted out ' 
by the .r.oro extensive tests. This was the case with the one lit- 
tle civl in this study who did achieve at grade level. After tho 
study Was coinploted and rejmlts could bo discussed with tho tea- 
chers, her teacher said that she had great difficulty at the 
beginning of the year, but had done well in the last few 
months . 

If moro tirao wc.-ro available, it would be desirable to 
have another f olloV7-up study after tho same cliildrcn have 
reached tho middle grades to see x^hother tho Same children have 
continued to ha/o academic difficulties. 
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Tho ixor.i, sif^mf leant result of this study is that nono 
' i' jod" children had aendomic diffieultiios in first 

f;.v>de. It woulc' not bo noarly as undesirable to test "extra" 
chiil drrn f.;s it would bo to miss some children vho later bcca^To 
aendomic failures. This should bocomo an easy offeetive 
scroi^ning device for schools to use. 
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